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Printing Aids in 
Teaching English 


pee ability to write good English, subject 
to the rules of grammar, 1s of paramount 
importance in education, and yet if there is 
any one subject in 
which the public al 
school pupilsshow * 
a noticeable defi- 
ciency,when meas- 
ured by required 
standards, itisthat 
of English. 

To properly con- 





struct a sentence 
by combining the 
words in conform 
ity with rules is at 
best a difficult sub- 
ject to teach, and 
the teacher should 
have every supple 
mentary aid that will help in this work. 

Let the boy take to the case the composi- 
tion he has written and set it up in type. 
Every word of that composition requires the 
deliberate selection of the different letters 
of which it ts composed, and the separation 
of words or clauses by punctuation points is 
dependent upon an intelligent knowledge of 
the structure of language. Nothing but pre- 
cision and accuracy is tolerated in the use of 
types; and when the job is done every mis- 
spelled word, every proper name set in lower 
case and every misused word or omission of 
punctuation points stares him in the face, 
and his own ignorance stands revealed in 
black and white to his teacher. 


Apprentice Bulletin, Indianapolis 


Already installed in all schools. We have nothing 
for the pupils that is quite so fascinating to them 
as printing, and nothing that is bringing larger re- 
turns for the investment 

W H. RICHARDSON, Supt. of Schools, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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Print Shop, Boys’ Vocational School, Newark, N. J. 
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information and 
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fications of its meaning. The expectation 
that the reports of the special committees 
will present these necessary concrete ex- 
emplifications is certain to be realized only 
in part. The work of the commission is 
still in the making, and it is to be hoped 
that the National Education Association 
will see its way to continue the life, and 
adequately to support the efforts, of the 
several committees of the commission. 
Their actual and potential contributions 
to educational thought and practise in the 
present juncture are not second in im- 
portance to those coming from any other 
source in America. As a people increas- 
ingly devoted to the employment of sci- 
entific methods in the purposeful advance- 
ment of our social economy we will, if we 
are wise, greatly extend our support of 
the agencies and methods employed by the 
commission. 

For this is what they have done or can 
yet do. They set before us certain alleged 
deficiencies in our present system of sec- 
ondary education; a reviewing commission 
formulates, with mueh labor and after 
many necessary compromises with individ- 
ual points of view, those principles upon 
the basis of which general and specifie re- 
organizations should be made. In the 
light of these principles, various special 
committees elaborate detailed principles 
and programs in particular fields. The 
next stage will involve giving concrete ap- 
plication to these principles and programs 
in school practise. At first only exception- 
ally enterprising school authorities and 
teachers will undertake the necessarily 
difficult experimental work of making 
these practical applications. Soon, how- 
ever, there should be available an immense 
amount of experience, the results of which 
should be assembled, interpreted and eval- 
uated, as a basis for more extended and 
valid restatements of cardinal principles 


and specific proposals. The pro; 
tion of a program of this char 
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and no philosophical anarchist would 
quarrel with that. 

In summary it may be said that Amer- 
ican educators should be especially grate- 
ful to the commission for its insistence on 
the discovery of tangible values in second- 
ary education; its sane attitude towards 
disciplinary or *‘general’’ values; its help- 
ful positions on college admission require- 
ments; its stressing of ‘‘social’’ education 
(or education for citizenship); and _ its 
support of the ideal of universal continu- 


ation school attendance 


Ill 


The committee, as before stated, rendered 
a decided service to constructive planning 
of secondary edueation through its recog- 
nition of a series of ‘‘main objectives’ 
under which the specifie objectives determ- 
ining the conerete subject matter of in- 
struction and training can be classified. 
But it would seem that failure to utilize 
what are even now available as sociological 
ruide posts had led the committee into un- 
necessary confusion, 

It finds that seven ‘‘main objectives”’ 
should determine all education, namely 
(a) health, (b) command of fundamental 
processes; (c) worthy home membershp ; 
(d) voeation; (¢) citizenship; (f) worthy 
use of leisure; and (qg) ethical character. 
It is not assumed that these are mutually 
exclusive; but it is claimed that ‘‘ distin- 
guishing and naming these objectives will 
aid in directing efforts; and they should 
constitute the principle aims in education. ”’ 

Now of course the only purpose of classi- 
fication in science and in practical achieve- 
ment. is to aid in thinking and in acting. 
But useful classifications, whether of trees, 
societies, articles of merchandise, musical 
sounds or specific educational objectives 
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underlying principles of the report at al- 
most every point. To an edueator who has 
tried to comprehend the sociological and 
psychological significance of the current de- 
mands for better vocational education, the 
entire philosophy of the reviewing commit- 
tee seems almost hopelessly academic in the 
unfavorable sense. The writer is 
aware that any one of the members-at 

of the reviewing committee has at al 
identified himself with recent movements 
for vocational education; and he wonders 
how closely the three chairmen of the voca- 
tional committees scrutinized the 
principles’’ before approving the. 

It is difficult to believe that the co 
mittee gave elose consideration either to 
the history of the evolution of school voca- 
tional education as thus far developed, or 
to the standards and conditions affecting 
the more than two thousand voeations now 
followed by juvenile and adult workers in 
the United States. 

It will generally be conceded that effect- 
ive vocational education through s hools 

that. is, instruetion and training sufficient 
to guarantee successful practise of the vo- 
cation under commercial conditions without 
subsequent period of apprenticeship) is 
now found only for such voeations as those 
of the physician, dentist, pharmacist, vet- 
erinary surgeon, mining engineer, survevor, 
nurse, elementary school teacher, stenog- 
rapher, naval ensign and army lieutenant. 
School training for these vocations now 
proceeds in accordance with determinate 
standards. In most eases definite goals of 
attainment are set. The instruction and 
training are ‘‘basic,’” not merely ‘‘exten- 
sion.’’ Conditions and standards of praec- 
tical achievement, no less than related tech- 
nical and social studies, have been estab- 
lished as part of the educational process. 
Now it seems to have escaped the at- 


tention of the committee that the modern 
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A very considerable part of the confu- 
sion of the committee as regards vocational 
education can be attributed to its failure 
to distinguish between the study of voea- 
tions for the purpose of civic understand 
ing, guidance and cultural enlightenment, 
and the study of (and productive practise 
in) given vocations for the sake of becom- 
ing efficient producers 

‘Furthermore, it is only as the pupil 
sees his voeation in the light of his citizen- 
ship and his citizenship in the light of his vo- 


eation that he will be prepared for effective 


membership in an industrial democracy,’’ 


says the report. This is somewhat mystical 
because so few of us yet understand what 
is meant by ‘‘industrial demoeracy.’’ Are 
the peoples of Vermont, Texas, Massachu- 
setts, Boston, Bridgeport parts of indus 
trial democracy? Are physicians, orange 
growers, bank clerks, factory shoemakers 
school teachers, street car motormen, ed- 
itors, coal miners, colored cotton growers. 
department store clerks all (or any of 
them), members of an industrial demo 
racy? 

There e: | lestion as to 
eousness of he ideal underlying 
mittees’ contention, if we waive the diffi- 
eult implications of the words ‘‘industrial 
democracy.’’ Every man_ should 
fully as practicable the relationship 
vocation not only to his citizenship, but 
his domestie life, his health, his reh 
and his personal culture 

In part these interconnections can 
studied as a part of the vocational guid- 
ance, the practical arts practise, and study 
of the civie or social order, all of which are 
factors in the liberal education which it is 
the legitimate purpose—the central obliga- 
tion in faet—of liberal arts secondary 
schools to supply to all pupils as long as 
they can be induced to remain in those 


schoals. 
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the productive department of the pays a man at thirty years 
establishment, it is perhaps average, a salary of twelve hu 
» search for a few facts and to perannum. And, it must be 
a few questions about the administra- during this period of traini: 
tive branch. In other words when the tive worker, the 
ductive workman of the college, the college 
teacher, is accused of inefficiency or failure twelve hundred dollars; 


along all the lines of his work admiss! vhich the nterest 1S 


time schedules, content f pounded. Truly the 


courses, testing and grading of st ‘nts, ment of the colleges 


aims and ideals i ducation—1i to the high wage paid 

well to ask whether the administrative, t] It may be objected 

financial officers of the college are ( the educational corporation 

ducting their department as to be absolved and that like the directors of a 

from criticism or reproof. other—charitable, non-produc 
With possibly a few exceptions the Amer- tion their responsibility rests 


ican college is notoriously poor, penurious, administering the funds of the 





and is being operated with insufficient eapi- and in no way is concerned in t 
tal and funds. This condition of affairs is of funds or capital. Both o 
in no way the fault of the workmen—teach ments are open to denial. T 
ers and students. The former work for low the educational corporation 
wages and the latter pay a high apprentice- vate or state endowed—are 
ship fee. Nor, in any ease, is the workman money, indeed, but in soci 
supposed to be directly coneerned in the honor; and indirectly in 
financial management of an establishment. The positions they h 

The trustees or regents are the financial standing in the community, br 


} 
I 


managers of the college and their first econ- the eyes of the public and iner 


cern, unless they are mere dummy direec- ber of their opportunities to | 

tors, should be to provide ample capital positions which do pay dir 

zation—without water—and sufficient work- nomically. The edueationa 

ing funds. The financial head of a busi- whether for a lawyer, a banker 

ness does not merely provide for the proper ist, is a business advertiseme 

expenditure of what capital there is, but kind of advertisement 

has the far more important duty of pro- sional etiquette | 

viding the working capital that is necessary Moreover there aré 

to the proper conduct of the business. trustees endeavor to make their 
The workman, the teacher, is notoriously more direct economic value. 

underpaid. To be a successful accumulator known in which, it is said, 

of wealth no education beyond that of the have endeavored to force th 

grammar school would seem to be essential. economic doctrine directly favora 

To be a successful college teacher there is their private business investment 

needed in addition four years of high school suppress the teaching of doctri 

and six or eight vears of college and uni- believed to be conducive to t! 

versity training; in all ten to twelve years the community as a whole 


of special training for an occupation which classes of the community whose 
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tiring allowances and pensions was a de- 
ferred payment of wages earned by severe 
and arduous labor. This corporation has 
been so managed as to be compelled, it 
says, to abrogate its moral contracts by the 
substitution of legal contracts of an en- 
tirely different nature. Instead of pen- 
sions as a deferred payment of wages 
earned are substituted life insurance and 
annuities to be compulsorily paid for out 
of wages already too meager for decent 
living, The reason for the change is that 
the corporation which assumed the moral 
contracts has become, or was about to be- 
come, bankrupt. The corporation has ap- 
parently more than sufficient funds to ful- 
fill its existing obligations, but instead of 
so doing it repudiates them, partially or 
wholly, and asks the holders of the re- 
pudiated contracts to trust it—the cor- 
poration—under a new name to fulfill a 
new species of contract in the making of 
which the holder has no voice or choice, 
and in a company in whose management 
the holder has no share. In the meantime 
the funds of the semi-bankrupt corporation 
have been used, in part, in paying for the 
collection of futile data and the publica- 
tion of useless reports on the productive 
department of the educational institution. 
A commercial! corporation under such con- 
ditions would be compelled by law to 
liquidate its existing obligations before un- 
dertaking new ones, and the management 
and methods of the old company would 
be closely serutinized before its directors 
were permitted to float its new certifi- 
eates. Moreover, the worst feature of 
the proposed new company and its con- 
tracts is the insidious evil underlying 
them. If they should be universally or 
generally accepted the Carnegie Founda- 
tion would get control, almost absolute, of 
the entire system of higher education in 
the United States and Canada. It is com- 





monly believed that the foundat 
ways had this aim, and it is see: 
new insurance and annuity cor 
powerful and insidious means 
it. But the world at present 
trust in despotisms, however hx 
The foregoing remarks support 
third assertion made above, t] 
tees of the educational eorpor 
been deficient in judgment in 
tracts. This assertion is also sup 
the present condition of a num 
cational institutions as a result 
cellation of contracts made with 
government in connection wit 
dents’ Army and Navy Training 
Many corporations entered into 
with the government for war-ti 
tion. Those which were wis 
made arrangements at the same 1 


return to peace-time produ 


sudden return of peace conditions 


number of educational institutions 
derelicts upon financial waters, a1 
educational institutions in a st 
and panie, The criticism that 
made of a commercial enterprise 
managed could be equally well 
the edueational enterprise. 

Some instances in support of 
assertion, that the treatment of th 
in the educational institution has | 
fair, have already been adduced 


are others. Wages in all occupations 


greatly advanced. Wages of teacher 


remained almost, and in some 
tirely stationary. There has bee! 
overtime work in all occupations, a 
time has been paid for as time-a! 
or double time. An enormous 
of overtime work in teaching 
done, for the most part without | 
never, as far as any information 
able, at advanced rates. Cases ar 
of pay for extra time at less than 1 











tion the national need have been establi 
reat’? war, there is NO provinces of Japan. 
vhy the state and federal govern- When the matter of t 
s—that is, the whole American people College of Fish 
ld not spend double that amount in ached by Dr 
of pe national need is ™™ssioner Fisl 
: : ’ ; t the f et ti 
r; when the need is not so immediate 
i ‘ ty rithiy 
perative, perhaps, but is more in 
; tory mn t 
nt and enduring. " 
financial management of the edu- .)..4 oa sn ¢ 
° } . oe 
corporation should learn, then, nto all forn 
all, the real importance of educa-  fop food and 
to tl and to the com- fisherv operet 
vy. It should, in the second place, Seattle harbor: 
rstand that it is the duty of the man but, cod and 


KO 





ed 


etimes without an adequate recip- 


by the whole com- 


he people as a whole 
ause of superabundant accumu- 
is the donor, because it is 


individual, 


government was willing to spend 
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ease, it may be as agement to cor 
time and a half. portance: shoul 
however, the teacher does inderstand that 
For many rea- best investment 
in his protession— the directors sho 
ng to forego what other wage first duty of tl 
ind as a right. but he is justi- much the wise 
the financial man provision of f 
institution which permits educational { 
He knows, of fullv and wil 
S can expend n } expt tL Tt! 
he asserts that i t that t it 
financial manag Li his | l 
ieeded funds. He, the ‘riticism of th 
such funds must chance to show 


Even if ing 


a direct gift from those able 


it is the community in 


sometimes 


be that the eom 


ntributes in the form of govern- 


sid J 
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waters had their headquarters mainly in the which will treat the preparatory s 
city, outfitting there and bringing back the and the work in the university as 
products for shipment to all parts of the stead of emphasizing the former ma 
world; also that one of the leading univer- ference between these two educational 
sities of the country was already established Under the second head comes the defini 
here and could take up the work. The facts completed changes in the course requ 


were so convincing that there has never been and the grouping of the university int 


any doubt advanced elsewhere as to the pre- called “ Divisions” as contrasted wit 

eminent suitability of Seattle as the site of | departmental classification. 

the college. Third, there has been a marked « 
Che College of Fisheries will offer a four- the part of the faculty to offer m 


year course divided into three divisions— and a greater freedom in choosing 


i 
Fishing, Technological and Fish Cultural. studies in the freshman and sophom 
Students will be given as much practical The fourth point has to do with 1] 
training as possible in the college, but for attitude and policy of the university 
ecrtain periods in the last two vears of the the classical studies. Contrary to tl 
course will be expected to pursue their studies spread impression the changes effected 
by work in commercial establishments devoted Princeton curriculum have not weaker 
to the preparation of fishery products, aboard hold of the classics, but have tended rat 
fishing vessels, or at hatcheries. reenforce them with additional courses 
As the university is a state institution, an The detailed report of the faculty 
especially important part of the work of the begins with the following general st 
College of Fisheries will be in rendering as- Princeton University will hereafter 
sistance and advice whenever called upon by three undergraduate courses, that lead 
the state authorities, and also to aid the com- degree of bachelor of arts (A.B.), that 
mercial fishermen not only of the state but of the degree of bachelor of science (B.S 
the nation in solving the many problems which leading to the degree of civil engineering 


‘ : . The course leading to the degree of b: 
beset them, and to aid in the conservation . S a ; 


letters is discontinued and will no ionge: 


and perpetuation of our wonderful fishery re- ‘ : 
per} . ferred. The entrance requirements 


sources. Research work along the lines of leading te the degree of civil eagincer 
utilization of hitherto neglected species, and changed. 
of waste products, will be carried on and it is ee is in es leer dens 
hoped will result in materially increasing the beth slammed in the belied Ghat, fect, @ 
wealth of the state and nation. 

The director, Mr. John N. Cobb, who is 


also professor of fisheries, is known for his 


dent should receive a broad genera! 
which shall preserve as far as possibl: 
of the old American college course; 
connection with the economic fisheries of the gn jn determining the requirements f 
United States, and has been active in the degree the preparatery and college work 
industry since 1895. student should be treated as a whole. 1 
eral regulations for the bachelor degrees 


CHANGES IN THE CURRICULUM AT PRINCETON ° - 
UNIVERSITY as follows: 
Princeton University has announced the Each eandidate shall have training in ! 
two foreign languages, mathematics and s 


final draft of the curriculum changes that have ; : 
Each candidate shall take one of the tw 


been before the faculty for the past six months. . : mg? : 
as i P : jects, physies and chemistry, in either fresh: 
The main features of the rearrangement and sophomore year. 
readjustment to meet the after-the-war condi- A freshman shall continue three of the follow 
tions may be summed up in brief as follows: subjects offered for entrance: English, 


First, the university has adopted a viewpoint languages, science and mathematics. 
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bidding night work for children; many others 
prohibit the employment of boys and girls at 
night only in certain occupations. 

The Children’s Bureau calls attention to th 
fact that the laws of most states fail to pro- 
tect children in agriculture and domestic serv- 
ice; yet the farm children, according to the 
census of 1910 constituted about three fourths 


of the working children of the United States. 


PENSIONS FOR OHIO TEACHERS 
Treacnuers in the state of Ohio are assured 
a suitable pension through the passage by the 
house on April 16 of the pro- 
viding for a state teachers’ retirement system. 
A committee which waited on Governor Cox 


to urge his signature was informed that the 


Freeman bill 


governor would sign the bill. The provisions 
of the bill as passed are in brief as follows: 
All publie school teachers not in a city pension 
system on September 1, 1920, when the law bx 
comes effective, and all teachers entering the pr 
fession after that date, must become members of 
the system. Provision is made for the taking ove: 
of existing pension systems by a majority vote of 
the teachers, approved by the board of education. 
Payments of teachers into the fund will include 
four per cent. of each month’s salary, and not over 
$1 a year for administration. Boards of 


tion must match the part that the teachers pay 


educa 


that will apply ultimately on pensions, fixed for the 
present at 2.8 per cent. of the pay roll, and an 
additional 2.75 per cent. for the present to tak: 
eare of the pensioning of those teachers who shal! 
not have been in the service long enough at the 
prevailing rates to give them a proper pension 
upon retirement. This latter payment will gradu 
ally diminish and finally end. 

Voluntary age of retirement is fixed at sixty 
years, or after thirty-six years of teaching, while 
retirement is compulsory when a teacher becomes 
seventy years old. Benefits when unable to teach 
because of illness, will total at least thirty per 
cent. of the average annual salary for the preced- 
ing ten years, larger benefits if the teacher has 
taught longer. Monthly pensions will amount at 
age of sixty years to more than one half of the 
monthly salary. Members who quit teaching be- 
fore age of retirement will receive all they have 
paid in with four per cent. compound interest. 
Death benefits amount to return of payment with 
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four per cent. compound interest to heirs 
is during service. 

Payments by teachers into the fu 
deducted from each pay roll. The fur 
administered by a state board composed 
superintendent of public instruction, ¢] 
state and three teachers elected by the 


to be 


All moneys and securities are ke 


state treasury, with every known fina: 
tion definitely placed”under the law, T 
propriates $10,000 from the state treas 


the expenses of inaugurating the systen 


TEACHERS RETURNING FROM MILI? 
SERVICE 
J. W. Crartrer, secretary of the N 
Education Association, has address« d 
lowing letter to state directors: 


During the enlistment and draft 


hope was held out by the press as th: 
wish of all the people and of all the 
and business interests that those giving 
tions for military service should on retur 
have their old positions back or els 
in place of them. The men are now ret 
as a rule the implied promise is being « 
in a satisfactory manner. There ar 
however, where the employer delays in meeting 
obligation to the returned soldier, and 
licity and pressure must be applied. 

The National Education 
that it is plainly its patriotie duty to us 


ence to prevent any failure on the part 


Associat 


and college authorities in caring for t 
are returning from military service. 1 
ers should be taken back into the tea 
and their names placed upon the pay roll, : 
soon as a vacancy occurs,’’ nor ‘‘at th 
of another school year,’’ but immediately 
return home. There is important work to | 

in every school and college which can be assig 
to the returned soldier while waiting for th 
sary faculty readjustment, and this s! 
done. 

Permit me to suggest that each state 
look after this matter in his own state and w 
necessary make recommendations. Do 
for the teacher to ask for support. T 
which announced the matter at the opening 
war will readily assist in seeing that sc! 
thorities, as well as other employers, are 
mitted to disregard the earlier implied pledge 


” 
} 


There is no question but that you wil! 
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Northwestern University, has 
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Proressor E, A. Scuarer, for about twenty the university each year a 
irs professor of physiology in Edinburgh 


recognition in some special field. Pr 
rsity, has been appointed Harris lecture J. E. Spingarn and Edwin Mims pr 
orthwestern University. The Harris lec Alden in 1917 and 1918 
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killed, 
Th 


former st 


reat war. fund 


as a memorial to the idents 


iversity who were in service during 
The Students’ Memorial L 

is a private without capital stock 

Among the the 


directors is that it shall provide for lending 


the war. an Fund 
corporation 
prescribed duties of board of 
amounts to w students of 
of the loan 


in moderat 


the university the income fund in 
its hands. It 


in its hands in 


may, whenever it shall have 


excess of $1.000.000 funds of 


sufficient amount to form the endowment of a 
scholarship of reasonable value, set 
memorial scholarship to en- 


and 


The holders of such scholarships s} 


for a 


excess 


courage special research investigation. 


expected to repay any part of 
ceived from this source. 

Tue shortage of teachers resulting from th 
war is indicated by the fact that almost twice 


the committee on ap] 


versity of Wisconsin during th: 


during the 

requests for 

to make rec 

Science, mathematics, 
rriculture 

shortage of 

Some 1,687 requests f 

rv the committee durit cy 


760 from Wisconsin and 


ind 22 from 


organizations proved so 
has decided t 


The 
ait 


SOc 


college 
| ° 7 
to meet this demand. 


training school for 


been announced. A pla 


the 
which systematic training 

psychiatric and medical soci 
The 


ons and the 


be had. longer course 


Summer sessl 
o b spent in supervised ec] 
Pri 
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Tue report of the work for 1! 


Carnegie Trust for the univers 


land, recently published, states t 
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the continued success of the schen 


of the experts a 


t only in the value of the act 
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not fitted for other work; some because they 
can do no other work well; but there are some 
who, long before it became popular to acclaim 
patriotic motive, saw a duty and counted it a 
privilege to make the necessary sacrifices to 
teach industrial arts 

We have no right to expect the best results 
from such sources and it seems strange that 
if the surest method of obtaining the best in- 
structors has been tried, it has not been done 
on a scale large enough to be conspicuous. 
When college presidents are in demand, money 
is what attracts. The high salary is inter- 
preted as an indication of the great opportu- 
nity for service and is quite universally re 
garded as a measure of it. If it seems wise to 
Congress to appropriate a remarkably large 
sum for vocational education, it seems highly 
appropriate that much greater financial in- 
ducement be offered to obtain the high-grade 

Now what have we to offer the promising 
mechanic who, by reason of his genius, may 
prove a good instructor of other good mechan- 
ics¢ Briefly this—give up your $8.00-a-day 
job, work hard and when you have acquired 
both the theoretical and practical training, we 
will offer you a $4.00-per-diem position. 
Among their associates these instructors in 


the manual arts have not received recog 


gril 


+ 


nor have the administrations of our educa 
tional institutions accorded them recognition 
in standing or compensation. The attitude of 
the self-classed practical men for years with re- 
gard to the college theoretical men may ac- 
count for, and, to some extent, may excuse the 
attitude of the classical man toward the prac- 
tical man; but it seem obvious that if the best 
results are to be obtained from the best teach- 
ers available for manual training, there must 
be no social nor financial discrimination 
against the man who has acquired skil 
which is ability to do, while his brother has 
been pursuing the classics. Probably the 
most efficacious weapon and indefensible dis- 
crimination used consciously or unconsciously 


against the manual arts instructor is his 


salary. Quite generally a discrepancy exists 


as a published acknowledgem 
feriority by college administrat 
the numerous specifications of thi 
structors have been misapplied t 
tructor, he is found deficient and 
ally conceded teacher’s small pay 
ther reduced to fit his case. 

Perhaps he may be told that th. 
is great, but if in the vernacular 
“he falls for this talk,” he wv 
henceforth as a necessary evil. 

The administration of higher edu 
principally been in the hands of 
cialists. These administrators 
cessity of the practical but appar 
in full sympathy with it. It 
highly educational to develop t 
ical clinie than the machine 
certainly sounds so to ears tr 
rhythm of the pedantic rather tl 
of the anvil. 

Certainly no criticism can be 
against the patriotism or serv 
man, who entered the great war 
classical training. He has broug! 
himself and glory to his country, 
has been even greater for the mar 
the trades and the pre fessional 
likewise have rendered a most 
count of themselves. 

While we are casting aside tin 
udices and laying the foundati 
world’s future conduct, in every lint 
interest, it is but fair to grant full r 
to the teacher and particularly to 1 
training instructor—recognition | 


status, and by compensation. 
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interest and the “ vested were 
of criticism against the requisite qualities of voice, 


ral university will reject; an audience, and an 


r of common knowledge tha ment sufficient to lea 
made itself heard in the preliminary conference 


‘ontrolle 


d university as in tl a the tests, and to giv 


university wherever the fitting co way of preliminary 
s appeared in the form of an im- in number more than 
portant cause and a thinker of authority and volunteers from the 
courage. Vested interest in the broader sense to be subjects for th 
of a Social or moral basis recognized by the as an interesting 
great majority of the members of ¢ » is mi men voluntarily 
bound to exercisy | ‘ul 
of thought, whether 
commonweal accep he i iol Babeock, C. R. Richar 
f private yperty : » basi ‘ the social Ward, F. H. Newell, 
order there is an inevitable limitation on the t. D. Carmichael, J. L. 
adv eaey of, | cy. Bolshevism. l r. L. Windsor, Charles Zi len 
t Russia there is to a very complete on, J. W. Lloyd, W. A. 
limitation on the advocacy of the capitalistic ‘randall, 1d m: ny others of 
ial order. In the normal life the questio The students as a whol 
resolves itself into one of degree. Capitali fully and even enthusiastic: 
society on the whole tolerates criticism of ex was an unexplained absenc 
isting institutions, if criticism directs itself some two hundred. 
peaceful conversion of minds. Conceiv- 
it survives ORGANIZING 
the It might be helpful t 
syvs- to give similar tests to large gr 
dents simultaneously, to know s 
of immed revolution. ther about the organization 
ening Post. Illinois. After the twentv-four 
been selected, private mailing 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND printed to notify the student 
STATISTICS promptly at 3 p.m. at the places 
RESULTS OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS AT THE Lhe cards were then divided into 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS bundles, and upon the cards of a 
ALPHA TESTS GIVEN TO STUDENTS printed the location of the room 
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At the University of Illinois on Thursday, designated. The number of ecard 
March 6, 1919, nearly 3,500 students, who were bundle corresponded to the seatir 
distributed in twenty-four different halls and of the particular room design 
rooms, took simultaneously the Army intelli- notification-cards were mailed thre 
rence-tests (Alpha Form 6). For the purpose to the examination. Since there 
of administering the tests uniformly and ac- to be wrong addresses through ¢ 
curately an attempt was made to give special, dence, these errors were rectified 
preparatory training to a group of faculty from the regular, printed students’ 
men who agreed to act as examiners and as (having room designations stamped the: 
alternate examiners. Various members of the posted conspicuously in the different | 
faculty, including deans, professors and in- After the testing, the scores wer 
structors, volunteered for the training. Men _ by sixty student-helpers provided wit! 
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ed in computing medians. 
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tory as the number 
committee decided not to inelude 
medians for iess than eleven persons, 
tion was quite arbitrary, but seemed ¢ 
sonable as any that could 
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of literature, 

a rule did slightly 

The Alpha tests were 
Doubtless they are weighted 
it seems probable from the 1 
which the tests were or ginally 
that they would 
than to women. However. 
the various tests in the series 
discover why women should be 
unless it be in Test 8. The 
no final conelusions as to 
students can be drawn from 
present stage of our analysis 
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have vali 
easily misconstrued or misunder 
thing, officers in the Army are not 
upon the basis of this test, for off 
according to: (1) Physical qualities 
nee; (3) leadership; (4) person 


general value to service. Commanding 


receive the test-seores for privates 





nates are officially cautioned that th 
test does not measure personal app 
leadership, tact, initiative, ete. ‘* All it 
afford a reasonably reliable measurs 
tial quality—t. e¢., general intelligence 
eral intelligence referred to here is 


capacity of an individual consciously 


thinking to new requirements; it is genera 


adaptability to new problems and cor 

ERENCES IN THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAI 
ARTS AND SCIENCES The tests attempt to measure this 

they particularly stress the quick follow 
rections and the prompt and accurate ex 
commands. It is questionable whether exa 
same sort of emphasis should be made 
ing of a student body. Even as a dev 
with the Army the tests have the rec 
tations noted above. 
€. g., in music) are not very significant. The The Alpha tests presuppose a fair kn 
computation of measures of type such as medians the English language and of arithmeti 
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and averages becomes more and more unsatisfaec- called the ‘‘test for literates,’’ in 
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